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ARTHUR P. MORRILL 


By George W. Parker 


In no office should the essential- 
ly rugged characteristics of New 
Hampshire be more impersonated 
than in the governorship—at once 
the highest in the gift of the people 
and the one which to the ouside 
world represents the dignity and 
grandeur of the State. 

The multiform activities which 
the Governor is called upon to per- 
form and the complexity of pro- 
blems presented by modern activi- 
ties for solution make it a post of 
great responsibility. As human in- 
terests become more widely diver- 
sified, the natural functions of a 
State multiply and necessitate num- 
erous instruments by means. of 
which the will of the people may 
find expression. 

To preside over the destinies of 
the state, one should possess a 
thorough knowledge of state af- 
fairs, a sympathetic understanding 
of the people—their aspirations, 
problems, _limitations—sanity of 
judgment and tact in dealing with 
men of diverse temperaments. 

Perhaps no candidate for the of- 
fice of Governor has appealed to 
the electorate who combined in his 
person these prime essentials as 
does Arthur P. Morrill of Concord. 
Of scholarly tastes and training, a 
lawyer by profession, a business 
man by experience, and a public of- 
ficial who has impressed all parties 
with his fairness and executive 
ability, he possesses the requisites 
of successful leadership. He is a 
man in the prime of life, convers- 
ant with modern day problems and 


needs; in sympathy with the new 
age and sufficiently conservative to 
appreciate the best in the old order. 


His ability as a parliamentarian, 
his tact and fairness as presiding 
officer, his unfailing courtesy and 


fairness to all parties are attested by 
every member of the New Hamp-. 
shire House of Representatives of 


1917-1918 and of the Senate of 
1919-20. 
While Mr. Morrill will appeal 


strongly to the younger element of 
the state, he possesses the confidence 
of the older men as well and his 
popularity is shown in the unani- 
mity of his election as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and 
later as President of the State Sen- 
ate. 

The Governors who are most 
successful are usually those who 
have previously had experience in 
the Legislature. First hand know- 
ledge of state affairs and intimate 
acquaintance with the details of 
legislation promote efficiency and 
lessen the probability of friction be- 
tween the Governor and the Legis- 
lature. Many a strained relation 
might have been avoided if the 
chief executive had known from 
personal experience the psychology 
of the House and Senate. That 
the Concord candidate would main- 
tain the most friendly relations and 
work in harmony with the State 
Legislature is abundantly attested 
by the fact that through personal 
experience, he is familiar with the 
entire situation. 

Of the work of the New Hamp- 
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shire Legislature of 1917, James W. 
Tucker in an article in the Granite 
Monthly says “In the House, the 
deliberations were ably presided 
over by Arthur P. Morrill of Con- 
cord, one of the youngest speakers 
who ever graced the rostrum and 
than whom there has never been 
one more popular, efficient or fair. 
***Probably more work was accom- 
plished with less time wasted in 
oratory and debate than at any pre- 
vious session. Harmony appeared 
to be the keynote and the legisla- 
tive machine ran smoothly, because 
partisanship was, for the most part, 
conspicuous by its absence.” Dur- 
ing this session much needful war- 
time legislation was passed, includ- 
ing the authorization of a million 
dollar bond issue, the re-organiza- 
tion of the National Guard, bills 
providing state pay for New Hamp- 
shire soldiers in service and aid for 
dependents and acts to conserve 
New Hampshire’s agricultural and 
other resources. 

At this time also were enacted 
the famous Lewis _ prohibition 
measure, the 54-hour labor law, the 
factory inspection law, the weights 
and measures bill, various better- 
ment measures, the “blue sky” law 
to safeguard investments and steps 
to preserve the water power and 
other resources of the State. 

Mr. Morrill’s' career is one of 
consistent progress and _ achieve- 
ment. He was born in Concord, 
March 15, 1876. His parents were 
Obadiah Morrill and Lilla W. Put- 
nam of Worcester, Mass. His edu- 
cation was secured in the public 
schools of Concord, at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Yale Universi- 
ty and Harvard Law School. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1900, 
and became a member of the law 
firm of Sargent, Niles and Morrill, 
the other members being the late 
Hon. Harry G. Sargent and Hon. 
Edward C. Niles. 
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In 1904, on the death of Col. 
Charles C, Danforth, he became a 
member of the insurance firm of 
Morrill and Danforth, of which he 
is now sole owner. He is president 
of the State Dwelling-House Insur- 
ance Company, Director of the 
First National Bank of Concord, 
Trustee of the Loan and Trust 
Savings Bank of Concord, Trustee 
of the Orphans’ Home at Concord. 

Politically, he has long been in- 
terested in working for the Repub- 
lican party, serving for many years 
as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for Ward 5 and as president 
of the Ward 5 Republican Club. 
In 1915, when the Merrimack 
County Republican Club was or- 
ganized he was made its chairman, 
which office he still holds. He has 
been a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Republican State 
Committee since 1915, taking active 
part in the state campaigns, both in 
speaking and in the work at the 
headquarters. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in 
1912, member of the Legislature in 
1915 serving on the judiciary com- 
mittee, and during the last two 
weeks of the session, temporary 
speaker. In the memorable session 
of the Legislature of 1917 he was 
elected Speaker of the House with- 
out opposition. In this capacity he 
made so enviable a record that in 
1919 he was elected Senator by his 
district, and so well were his talents 
recognized that he was made presi- 
dent of the state senate without op- 
position. 

In the fraternal orders he is a | 
Mason, being affiliated with Blaz- 
ing Star Lodge, No. 11, A. F. and 
A. M., a member of White Moun- 
tain Lodge, I. O. O. F., a member 
of Capital Grange, a member of the 
Wonolancet, Beaver Meadow Golf, 
Snowshoe, and Canoe Clubs, all 
of Concord, and the Calumet Club 
of Manchester, 
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He is a member of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church of Concord and a 
member of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 

In 1901 he was united in marriage 
with Florence E, Prescott of Win- 
chester, Mass., daughter of the late 


Daniel C. Prescott, formerly general 
superintendent of the Concord and 
Montreal railroad.. This union has 
been blessed with three _ children, 
Catherine, born in 1902, deceased in 
1908; Elizabeth, born in 1903, and 
Virginia, born in 1905. 


OLD HOME WEEK 


By James T. Weston. 


The west wind sings a bright and merry song 
The pine tree murmurs a plaintive lay 
And mem’ry brings a silent throng 


To grace our festal day. 


ate ale 
7 7 


Out of the light of the West, 
From the sweet Sand of Rest, 
They come, the fairest and best. 


Those who have gone before 
Seem with us here once more 
Their joy and hope and sympathy to pour. 


% of 


H % 


O Spirit, linger here a while 

Where the waves sparkle and the lilies smile 
Scenes of the past again we see 

And hold communion sweet with Thee. 





A “BARRIER AGAINST THE INDIANS” 





By George B. Upham. 


It seems a far cry from fighting 
nearly two centuries ago in the 
richly metalliferous mountains of 
Silesia to Indian warfare along the 
frontier settlements of New Hamp- 
shire, yet the two are found to have 
been started by the same train. 

Early in 1740 by perfidy almost 
unprecedented and robbery ona 
gigantic scale Frederick the Great 
stole from Maria Theresa, the 
young Empress of Austria, her 
Province of Silesia. In doing so 
he greatly strengthened the Prus- 
sian autocracy which by constant 
military training and_ successive 
predatory wars grew greater and 
stronger down to its fall on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11th, 1918. 

“The selfish rapacity of the King 
of Prussia,’ says Macaulay, “gave 
the signal to his neighbors 
The evils produced by this wicked- 
ness were felt in lands where the 
name of Prussia was unknown; 
and, in order that he might rob a 
neighbor whom he had promised to 
defend, black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel, red men scalp- 
ed each other by the great lakes of 
North America,” and, it might have 
been added, peaceful settlers were 
murdered while planting their corn 
and gathering their hay in the 
meadows and forest clearings of 
Western New Hampshire. 

This great world disturbance 
known in Europe as The War of 
the Austrian Succession, in Ameri- 
ca as King George’s War, lagged 
somewhat in crossing the Atlantic 
not troubling the English Colonies 
in America until the spring of 1744. 

In the eighteen years’ elapsed 
since the termination of Father 
Rale’s War New England had en- 


joyed what in those troublous times 
was a long interval of peace. Dur- 
ing these years stories, oft repeat- 
ed in the flickering light of every 
New England fireside, of the Sack 
of Deerfield, the attacks on Haver- 
hill, Northampton, Brookfield and 
dozens of other massacres, had 
caused the terrors of Indian war- 
fare to sink deep into the memories 
of the New England people, and, 
on the outbreak of renewed hostili- 
lies, led to impetuous demands that 
all possible precautions be taken 
against the repetition of such bar- 
barities. 

The enthusiasm of the Indians 
in their attacks, always descending 
from Canada, was greatly diminish- 
ed if their approach was discovered. 
Forewarned the _ settlers were 
enabled to withdraw further south, 
or by concentrating to put up a 
defensive fight little relished by the 
Indians. The first demand of the 
settlers was therefore for active 
scouting on the northern frontier. 

“A New and Accurate Map of 
the Present War in North Ameri- 
ca,” published in London in May, 
1757, shows a dotted line extend- 
ing straight from the Connecticut 
River at a point a little north of 
“Stephens F,” that is, the fort at 
Number Four, now Charlestown, 
to a northern branch of the Con- 
toocook River, evidently intended 
for the Warner River although as 
shown its general course is much 
too southerly. The dotted line 
runs a little south of “Sunope 
Pond” and is described on the map 
as a “Barrier Against the Indians.” 

What was this barrier? It is 
manifestly impossible that it could 
have been a stockade or any sort 
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The above is a part of a map described, within an ornamental scroll, as ‘“‘A New and 
Accurate Map of the present War in North America.”’” It was found, with an article on the 
Indians and the War, in the Universal Magazine, [London], for May, 1757. The original, 
drawn and engraved ‘‘on a large scale and finely coloured,” includes the latitude from Boston 
to Quebec, the longitude from ‘‘Mt,. Desert Isle’ to “Ft. Oswego” on Lake Ontario. 

“Stephen’s F.”’ which is the fort at Number Four, later Charlestown, N. H., is placed 
relatively much too far south. It should have been at the west end of the dotted line marked 
“Barrier Against the Indians,”’ with Black River nearly opposite. 

The mythical ‘“Cohasser Fort,’’ perhaps the hoped for “Cytidall” of Captain Symes, (See 
Granite Monthly for February) is shown on the west side of the Connecticut River, opposite 
the present Haverhill. The dotted parallelogram may be intended to indicate the land ex- 
pected to be granted to Symes and his associates. 
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of physical barrier, for, if such, its 
existence would have been record- 
ed in many ways besides on this 
old map. Any one learned in New 
Hampshire history would doubtless 
say that the dotted line and “Bar- 
rier” were intended to indicate the 
northern line or tier of towns grant- 
ed by the Province of Massac- 
husetts Bay twenty-two years be- 
fore; and unless some more accept- 
able explanation can be offered that 
of the tier of towns must prevail. 

The Northernmost towns _ for 
which charters had been granted by 
Massachusetts in 1735-6 were, from 
west to east, using the present 
names as_ follows; Charlestown, 
Acworth, Lempster, Washington, 
Bradford, and Warner. Boscawen 
had been previously chartered by 
Massachusetts as Contoocook in 
1732. (Note 1) Not one of these 
towns, excepting those on the Con- 
necticut and Merrimack Rivers, had 
been settled or occupied for any 
length of time prior to 1756, the 
date when the latest information 
for the drawing of our map was 
probably obtained. Much further 
south, with very few exceptions, all 
the western New Hampshire settle- 
ments back from these rivers, down 
to the Massachusetts line, had been 
abandoned on the outbreak of King 
George’s War, afterwards generally 
called the “Old French and Indian 
War.” 

It can therefore hardly be claimed 
that a tier of these towns, uninhabit- 
ed and existing only on paper in the 
files of Colonial records, could prop- 
erly be called a “Barrier Against the 
Indians.” 

If it can be shown that for ten or 
twelve years prior to the preparation 
of this map scouting parties repeat- 
edly ranged the woods over this 


[Note 1.] These towns were not named in the Massachusetts grants, 


ground, that would furnish a more 
satisfactory explanation of the “Bar- 
rier” indicated by the dotted line. 

Aside from inherent probability of 
the fact, documentary and circum- 
stantial evidence exists tending 
strongly to show that scouting par- 
ties worked along this line between 
the fort at Number Four on the 
Connecticut and that at Contoocook 
on the Merrimack as early as 1744, 
and at intervals for twelve or more 
years thereafter. 

These were the most northerly 
forts in New Hampshire which then 
extended west to Lake Champlain. 
With the exception of Fort Dum- 
mer, now Brattleboro, Vt., they 
were the only forts of consequence 
north of the Massachusetts line. 

The fort at Number Four was 
maintained and garrisoned by Mas- 
sachusetts for her protection and at 
her own cost. Though the Massa- 
chusetts-New Hampshire boundary 
line had been fixed in 1740 substan- 
tially as it is today, New Hampshire 
long refused to bear any part of this 
expense. Massachusetts also felt 
obliged to assist in garrisoning the 
fort at Contoocook. 

In studying the history of western 
New Hampshire prior to about 1757 
search must be made in the Massa- 
chusetts Colonial Archives for much 
of the documentary material. <A 
hope that unpublished documents in 
those Archives might shed some 
light on the “Barrier Against the 
Indians” was not wholly disap- 
pointed. 

Among unpublished manuscripts 
of Military Records, faded and yel- 
low, under date of 1744, was found 
the following :- 

“In answer to the Petition of Wm. 
Syms & others for the Protection 
of their Western Frontiers and the 


but designated 


merely by numbers. Acworth was No. 3; Lempster, No. 9; Washington, No. 8; Bradford, No. 2; 
and Warner, No. 1. Contoocook, now Boscawen, on the Merrimack, was the only town in this 
tier then dignified by a name. This township and its fort near the Merrimack should not 
be confused with the present village and railroad station now called Contoocook for that is in 
Hopkinton, and several miles distant from the township originally named Contoocook. 
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Distressed Petitioners and Inhabi- 


tants over the Line. It is proposed 


yt one Scout (Note 2) Issue from 
No, 4 on ye East Side of Connecti- 
cut River to Scout Eastwardly to 
the Northernmost Branches of the 
Coontoocook River—Another to 
proceed Eastwardly from ye Ashue- 
lots to the Southernmost branches 
of the. Contoocook, these Designed 
to Protect the Towns Below ye 
Line between Merrimack and 
Connecticut Rivers.” (See Vol. 72, 
No. 703, MSS. Military Records of 
the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay.) 

‘This Petition and Proposal bore 
fruit in certain “Votes About the 
Defense of the Frontier.” In one 
of these which has been preserved, 
passed on Sunday, October 13, 1744, 
it was “Voted that.......... in as 
much as it may be necessary that 
some marching Scout or Scouts be 
employed in the Winter for a sea- 
sonable discovery of the enemy that 
may be approaching the said West- 
ern Parts or other His Majesty’s 
subjects in that neighborhood that 
are neglected in this time of danger, 
and beg protection of this Govern- 
ment, Lhat Twelve men out of each 
of the five Snow Shooe Companies 
in said Western Parts (Note 3) 
amounting to Sixty in the whole, be 
detached and sent out under a 
Captain commissioned for that pur- 
pose, to scout and range the Woods 
for four months next coming; Their 
marches to be from Contoocook on 
Merrimack River, and to extend 
Westward in such a manner and by 
such parties as the Captain-General 
shall judge most for the protection 
of said Frontiers” (See Acts & Re- 
solves of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Vol. 13, p. 395). 

On June 19, 1745 the Massa- 


{Note 2.] The word ‘scout’ is here, as 
scouting party. 





{Note 3.] The ‘‘Western Parts’’ were probably the forts and block-houses 


Connecticut and in western Massachusetts. 


chusetts Great and General Court 
voted that twenty-five men be post- 
ed at Number Four and fifteen at 
Contoocook “to be constantly em- 
ployed in Scouting and guarding 
those Settlements that are North- 
ward of the Line as lately run.” 
(See Idem p. 473). Later, and 
down to 175/, numerous votes of 
the Government of Massachusetts 
provided for the enlistment, sub- 
sistence and payment of men for 
guarding and scouting from these 
same places on the frontier of its 
less opulent and perhaps less will- 
ing neighbor on the north. 

that New Hampshire contribut- 
ed materially toward scouting west 
of the Merrimack in the early years 
of King George’s War is shown by 
an official report that between May 
23, 1/44 and Aug. 24, 1745 “there 
has been in his Majesty’s Service 
kept out on the West Side of Merri- 
mack river men to the amount of 
6046 Days” which would account 
for thirteen or fourteen men if 
kept out continuously between 
those dates. (N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. XVIII p. 224). 

We find numerous votes of the 
New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives during the war provid- 
ing for men to be “kept out Schout- 
ing on the West side of Merry- 
mack River,” and “from Merry- 
mack to Connecticut Rivers.” Ina 
letter irom Col. Joseph Blanchard 
to Gov. Wentworth he reports hav- 
ing sent a scouting party “to search 
ye Branches of Contoocook river 
(the most likely places to discover 
if any of the Indian Scout has 
tarryd).” (N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. VI, p. 311). 

No reports or journals have been 
found describing definitely the 
routes scouted over. But is it 


commonly in the past, used to designate a 


on the 


Except Fort Dummer there were none in the 
territory now Vermont. Those along the coast of Maine and near New 
border were then commonly referred to as the ‘Eastern Parts.” 


Hampshire's eastern 
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strange that men coming in worn 


and hungry from long marches ° 


chose to eat and sleep rather than 
to write a record of where they 
had been? “Every one knew” 
where they had been. How much 
has been lost to history by this 
‘same thought, “everyone knows” 
and how little is retained, even for 
the second and third generation, 
that is not written down. 

That an imperative necessity 
existed for constant scouting be- 
tween the forts at Number Four 
and Contoocook is shown by the 
petition to the Council made by 
sixty-two inhabitants of Rumford 
and Penacook on July 13, 1747, rep- 
resenting “That such is our situa- 
tion that as ye rivers Hudson & 
Connecticut lie most exposed _ to 
Incursions from Crown Point, so 
ours is ye next, and the experience 
of this whole war has Taught us 
that whenever any Smart attack 
has been made upon any of ye Set- 
tlements on Connecticut River the 
Enemy have never failed of send- 
ing a considerable Number to visit 
our River.” (N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. IX, p..131). 

The correctness of these repre- 
sentations may be verified by ex- 
amining the number of instances in 
which attacks on Number Four 
_were followed within a few days by 
attacks in the vicinity of Rumford. 
The easy and natural approach for 
the Indians to “visit” that vicinity, 
after attacking Number Four, was 
by passing just south of Sunapee 
Lake and over the hills through 
Sutton and Warner or down the 
valley of Warner River, that is, 
over the same route which it is 
believed was frequently traversed 
by scouting parties sent out from 
Contoocook and Number Four. 

Aware that they might encounter 
such scouting parties the Indians 
sometimes departed from __ this 
route as they did with eight prison- 


ers taken at Hopkinton on April 
22, 1746, a few days after an at- 
tack on Number Four, when after 
going eight or ten miles up Warner 
River they diverged, going east and 
north of Sunapee Lake. (History 
of Hopkinton, p. 30). 

Among the men _ enlisted for 
scouting in King George’s War, 
and with headquarters at Contoo- 
cook, was the later renowned rang- 
er, Robert Rogers. With Indian 
hghts frequent at Number Four and 
things quiet, comparatively, at 
Contoocook we may well believe 
that Rogers marched over the trail 
just south of Sunapee Lake, to 
Number Four in’ some of his 
scouting expeditions to the west- 
ward. 

It appears that towards the 
end of King George’s War the 
Province of New Hampshire had 
become greatly exasperated by the 
continuance of Indian massacres 
on its frontier, for on June 2, 1748 
the House voted £250 “for each 
Indian killed & sealp produced to 
ye Governor & Council in Evidence 
of his her being so killed”....and 
£255 “for each Indian captivated 
& bro’t alive to ye Governor & 
Council.” Thus it appears that a 
live Indian was valued at only two 
per cent more than the scalp of a 
dead one. (See N. H, State Papers, 
Vol. V, p. 587). 

A nominal peace was patched up 
in Europe by the Treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle in October 1748, but was 
not known and_ proclaimed in 
America until about six months 
later, 

With not infrequent attacks by 
the Indians the fires of war smould- 
ered for six years when the spark 
that again set the world aflame 
came this time from America, fired 
near a place called Great Meadows 
in Western Pennsylvania, and at 
the command of a handsome youth 
of twenty-two named Washington. 
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In the minds of thoughtful men 
there could have been little ex- 
pectation of a permanent peace 
while an ambitious, jesuitical, and 
militaristic French government in 
Canada claimed most of the conti- 
nent west of a narrow fringe along 
the Atlantic seaboard; and in peace 
or war spurred its Indian allies to 
attack the English colonists settled 
on that fringe. This early Ameri- 
can conflict, like a much later one, 
was irrepressible. 

The state of mind of these 
colonists is fairly comparable to 
that of the people of France today. 
As the French have been repeatedly 
subject to the unprovoked attacks 
of their Teutonic neighbors on the 
east, so the English colonists in 
America had_ repeatedly, without 
provocation, been attacked by the 
French and their Indian allies on 
the north. With the English it was 
not a question of a barrier at the 
St. Lawrence, which might corres- 
pond to one at the Rhine, but of 
doing a thorough enough job to 
sweep their enemies off the Conti- 
nent. (Note 4.) In this enterprise 
the sparsely settled Province of New 
Hampshire rendered efficient aid, 
furnishing more men in proportion 
to its inhabitants than any other 
province. (See Potter’s Military 
History of N. H., p. 258). The in- 
quiry herein made must, however, 
be confined to the simple happen- 
ings between the forts at Contoo- 


cook and Number Four. 

That a fairly good trail existed 
between these places at least as 
early as the summer of 1754 may 
be gathered from the fact that Cap- 
tain Peter Powers, who in that year 
went from Rumford to the Cowass 
(Haverhill & Newbury) Intervales 
via Baker’s River, sent four of his 
men who were disabled “by reason 
of sprains in the ankles and weak- 
ness of body,” sixty miles down the 
Connecticut in a canoe to return to 
Rumford from Charlestown, Num- 
ber Four. (See Powers Coos Coun- 
try, p. 25). The distance from the 
latter place to Rumford was nearly 
as far as direct from Cowass, but 
by the direct route there was no 
well-worn trail. 

Late in July 1755 Col. Joseph 
Blanchard of Dunstable sent his 
regiment of five hundred men from 
the fort near the Merrimack, then 
recently built at Bakerstown, now 
within the limits of Franklin, 
“directly to Charlestown,” Number 
Four, (Note 5) and thence via Fort 
Dummer to Albany to join General 
William Johnson’s command. With 
Blanchard’s men as captain was 
Robert Rogers, as lieutenant, John 
Stark, both as yet unknown . to 
fame. Two months later a part of 
these men rendered effective ser- 
vice in turning defeat into victory 
over Baron Dieskau at Lake 
George. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 
XVIII, p. 432). 


[Note 4.] Of. this vast continent of which the French once possessed by far the greater 


part, it is almost pathetic to remember that they 


St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


The comparison between the situation of the allies in France, 


now hold only two small outlying islands, 


prior to unity of command 


under Foch, and that of the English Colonists in America, in 1757, is strikngly parallelled by the 


following quotation. It is from the article in the 


Universal Magazine of May, 1757, accompany- 


ing the map a part of which is reproduced herewith. 


“We have a subtle, enterprising enemy 


to contend with; an enemy rapacious, martial, 


and bloody; committing murders rather than waging war. Though the French colony does not, 


perhaps, contain 30,000 men capable of bearing 
command and sole direction of their Governor-general; and experience teaches us, 


arms, yet these are all under the despotic 
that, in 


spite of our navy, they may be annually reinforced. The strength of our colonies, on the other 


hand, is divided; and the concurrence of all necessary both for supplies of men and money 
Military measures demand secrecy and dispatch; 


but, while the colonies remain divided, and 


nothing can be transacted without their universal assent, it is impossible to maintain the 


one, or proceed with the other. Without a 


general constitution for warlike operations, we 


can neither plan nor execute. We have a common interest, and must have a Common Council, 
Pp 


one Head and one purse. The French service 


hence they project without discovery, and 
attacked and defeated.” 


[Note 5.] See next page. 


is not exposed to these embarrassments; and 


searce collect their designs, till we are 
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No report or diary has yet been 
found describing the route ttaken 
by this regiment between Bakers- 
town and Number Four, but a little 
study of a contour map (Note 6) 
leads to the confident belief that it 
was just south of Sunapee Lake, 
between it and the mountain of the 
same name, and thence over the 
hills of what are now Goshen, Unity 
and Acworth, where thirteen or 
fourteen years later the first road 
from the Connecticut to the Merri- 
mack was built across western New 
Hampshire. (Note 7) This route is 
substantially that indicated by the 
dotted line. 

Had Blanchard’s men gone by 
the valley of the Contoncook River 
they could much more easily have 
continued southwest direct to Fort 
Dummer, thus traversing one side 
of a nearly equilateral triangle in- 
stead of two sides as they would 
have done had they gone up the 
valley of the Contoocook, then 
northwest to Number Four, thence 
down the Connecticut to Fort Dum- 
mer. Such a route would be far 
from marching “directly to Charles- 


town” as they were ordered to do. 
Even at the present day no east and 
west road exists nearer than eleven 
miles, as the crow flies, south of the 
road which passes the southern 
shore of Sunapee Lake, and no fair- 
ly passable cross roads exist near- 
er than eighteen miles to the south- 
ward. The great bulk of Sunapee 
and Lempster Mountains bar the 
way. Excepting the road skirting 
Sunapee Lake, Holland’s Map pre- 
pared in 1774, shows no continuous 
road from the Merrimack to the 
Connecticut between the valley of 


‘Baker’s River and Keene. Dur- 


ing the “Seven Years War” several 
other regiments marched across 
western New Hampshire to Number 
Four, some of them doubtless by 
this same trail. 

A recital of the provisions made 
and orders given for scouting over 
this territory during the earlier 
years of the “Seven Years War,” 
which was the last of the French 
and Indian Wars, would be merely 
a repetition of such as have been 
referred to in “King George’s War.” 
As before, the settlers were alter- 


[Note 5.] In a letter written by Col. Joseph Blanchard to Governor Wentworth, probably 
from some~place in the Merrimack valley, dated July 25, 1755, Col. Blanchard says of his 
command: “On Monday morning they in two divisions, two companies at a time began the 
march. Tuesday afternocn the last got off with orders to march directiy to Charlestown, and 
from thence to Fort Dummer, where I intend to meet them the fore part of next week,” 


See N. H. State Papers, Vol. VI, p. 416. 


Potters’ Military History of N. H. pp. 143, 144, without mentioning the source of informa- 


tion, says: “Col. Blanchard’s regiment was ordered by Gov. Wentworth to rendez- 
vous at the fort in Stevenstown, subsequently Salisbury and in that part 
of the town next the Merrimack, now constituting a part of Franklin. This fort 
had been built [probably about 1750] as a defence’ against the Indians, and wae 


afterwards known as the ‘Salisbury Fort.’ It was located on the well known farm of Daniel 
Webster. [Holland’s Map shows there the “Ruins of Salisbury F.’’] So little was known at 
that time of the geography of the country, that the ‘Coos Meadows’ on the Connecticut, above 








Lancaster, were supposed to be on the direct route from the ‘Salisbury Fort’ to Crown Point. 
Supposing that there was to be opportunity for the passage of the troops, some if,not most of 
the way by water, by means of the Merrimack, Connecticut and other waters, the regiment in 
rendezvous was kept busily at work building batteaux for the transportation of the 
troops and stores, whilst Capt. Robert Rogers was sent forward to the ‘Coos Meadows’ with 
his company to build a fort there, for the occupation of the regiment, and for resort in case 
of disaster. Capt. Rogers executed his commission, and built a fort at the junction of the 
Ammonoosuc with the Connecticut, on the south side of the former river. This was called 
Fort Wentworth. [Holland’s Map shows “Fort Wentworth” in Northumberland, south of the 
mouth of the Upper Ammonoosuc.]. After Rogers return, and the regiment had spent some six 
weeks in building batteaux that could not be used for want of water, Wentworth discovered 
his error, and ordered the regiment to proceed across the Province to ‘Number Four’ and 
then to Crown Point by way of Albany. The fort upon the Ammonoosuc should have been 
called ‘Fort Folly,’ instead of Wentworth, as the fort, as well as the batteaux, never was 
of any use.” 


[Note 6.] See Contour Maps with Hitchcock’s Geology of New Hampshire, and “New 
Hampshire, Sunapee Quadrangle” of the U. S. Geological Survey. 


[Note 7.] An attempt will be made in a later paper to justify this statement and to trace 
this first road, from Boscawen to Charlestown, Number Four. 
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nately protected and abandoned, 
the Indians quickly taking advan- 
tage of the latter state of affairs. 

Winter scouting parties in both 
wars probably used the frozen 
surface of Warner, Sugar and Con- 
necticut Rivers, for the Sugar joins 
the Connecticut only ten miles 
above Number Four. We find in 
the records numerous appropria- 
tions for snow-shoes and “maugh- 
gazins.” 

We may imagine the _ scouts 
climbing the nearby hill-tops morn- 
ing and evening to “view for 
smoaks,” stopping to _ replenish 
their larder with fish at Sunapee 
Lake, and, notwithstanding the 
danger, occasionally yielding to the 
temptation to take a shot at a deer, 
making their camp in the thickest 
of the pine and hemlock forests 
where their own campfires would 
be least likely to be detected by the 
Indians. They may have had a 
well established line of posts with 
lookout places, shelters from the 


blizzards and caches for supplies. 
They knew their business thorough- 
ly, these New Hampshire scouts 
and woodsmen, otherwise they 
never would have been selected to 
match their wits against the In- 
dians, and to perform the arduous 
and dangerous undertakings re- 
quired of them by Robert Rogers 
and John Stark in the last ‘French 
and Indian War. Many of them 
doubtless had their first scouting 
experience along this Indian trail 
between the Merrimack and Con- 
necticut Rivers, where we now ride 
swiftly in motor cars, or read the 
latest cable dispatches in our morn- 
ing paper on the train. 

It may be the “Barrier Against 
the Indians” on this old map was to 
mark a tier of nameless, uninhabit- 
ed towns, but we believe the real 
barrier lay in the presence of these 
intrepid men who later did so much 
to make North America an English 
speaking continent actuated by An- 
glo Saxon ideals. 


CALM AT SEA 


By Walter B. Wolfe 


Storms with all their thunderous clangor 
Can not move my heart 

As the quiet of the ocean 
Soothes its aching smart. 


Only this, the silent ocean 
Can awaken in my ears 

That celestial beauty ringing 
In the harmony of spheres. 


And at night so deep its silence 
So unmoved and calm its face 

That the soul perceives the echo 
Of its dreams in vibrant space. 


As my heart with awe is silent 
That which lips may never yield 
Glorious secret of our being 
In the ocean stands revealed. 











THE STORY OF COLONEL THOMAS JOHNSON 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 


(The writing of this sketch would 
have been absolutely impossible 
without the information derived, 
besides that obtained from family 
papers from “The History of Coos 
County” by the Rev. Grant Powers 
published in 1842, and from “The 
History of Newbury Vermont,” by 
F. P. Wells, published in 1902. 
Wherever I have quoted either of 
these histories word for word, I 
have of course used quotation 
marks. But I also wish to ac- 
knowledge my geucral indebtedness 
to them. 

[ also wish to state what I have 
tried to infer in the story—that 
Thomas Johnson and Jacob Bay- 
ley were by no means the on/y two 
men who were responsible for the 
settlement of Newbury, or for the 
distinction which it attained dur- 
ing, and immediately after, the 
American Revolution. But the in- 
troduction of too many names into 
a comparatively short narrative 
naturally causes confusion through 
superfluity of detail, and I have 
therefore avoided it as far as possi- 
ble in this sketch, which is, of 
course, largely personal in charac- 
ter, and does not for one moment 
pretend, or aim, to give a complete 
chronicle of all that Newbury as a 
town, achieved in its early days.— 
Author’s note.) 


In the fall of 1760 four officers 
who had served in Goff’s regiment 
during the French and Indian Wars 
returned, after the surrender of 
Montreal, to Massachusetts through 
the Connecticut Valley. It was at 
that time entirely unsettled, except 
by Indians. But they were so i1m- 
pressed by the beauty and fertility 


of the country that before they 
reached their old homes in New- 
bury and Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
they had determined to apply to 
Governor Wentworth of New 
Hampshire for charters to two 
towns in Coos County, one on 
either side of the Connecticut River, 
which, after the custom of the 
early settlers they proposed to name 
for the villages from which they 
came. 

Two of these officers, Jacob Bay- 
ley and John Hazen, had  distin- 
guished themselves in many ways 
during the late war, and were con- 
sequently highly regarded by the 
Colonial Government; and_ there 
were also personal reasons why 
Governor Wentworth was glad to 
oblige them, as both had important 
family connections, and some 
wealth. And consequently on May 
18th ( also given as March 18th) 
1763, the charters of “Newbury and 
Haverhill in Coos County”* was 
granted to them and about seventy 
associates, among them a young 
man who, in the interval between 
their discovery of the beautiful Ox- 
bow Region—so called from the 
form of the turns that the river 
takes at that point—and the grant- 
ing of the Charters, had gone with 
them when they returned tempo- 
rarily to draft their first rough plans 
for settlement, and whose name 
was Thomas Johnson. 

Jacob Bayley was at this time 
thirty-eight years old, a man_ of 
wide experience and_ established 
position, and Thomas Johnson was 
barely twenty, having heen born in 

*After the division of Vermont from 
New Hampshire, Newbury lay in the 
former State, Haverhill in the latter; but 
this was not, of course until after the 


Revolution. The word Coos is pronounc- 
ed in two syllables. 
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Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1742. 
But from the earliest records that 
we have of the founding of New- 
bury, the two seem to have been 
fast friends. The Johnsons, for a 
long time, had been prominent in 
Massachusetts. The first member 
of the family, William, came from 
England in 1634, and “was admitted 
freeman of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony” in that year. 

John, the father of Thomas, held 
several positions of importance in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, and later 
became one of the first settlers of 
Hampstead, New Hampshire. 
There is a family tradition that 
Prudence Noyes, the wife of Jacob 
Bayley, whom he married when he 
was only seventeen, was Thomas 
Johnson’s half-sister, and this, of 
course, would easily account for the 
intimacy between the two men; 
but there is no authentic record of 
such a relationship. She was possi- 
bly his cousin, and ‘she was certain- 
ly his neighbor, for the Noyes and 
Johnson families had both lived in 
Haverhill for generations. At all 
events, Thomas entered with the 
enthusiasm and energy that were 
to last him all his ltfe— and some- 
times to get him into serious 
trouble—into his friend’s plans; and 
with the fondness for accurate de- 
tail which was also to last, he 
records that in the summer of 1762 
they “cut ninety tons of excellent 
hay on the meadow of the little Ox- 
bow.” Through the winter of 1762 
he lived in Haverhill, boarding, with 
Captain Hazen, “in the family of 
Uriah Morse;” but the following 
spring he crossed the river, and es- 
tablished himself near Jacob Bay- 
ley, who, having meanwhile gone 
back to Hampstead to collect his 
family and household goods, leav- 
ing Johnson “sitting on the lid” as 
Roosevelt said of Taft, had now re- 
turned to Newbury to remain. 

Unlike most pioneers, Johnson 








was not a poor man. The parental 
blessing with which he started. on 
his career had consisted : of :some- 
thing. more substantial than a sfew 
kind words, and his patrimony in- 
creased in his own hands. -.::‘There 
is no detailed record of his life 
during his first thirteen .:years . in 
Newbury, only brief ‘referenees- to 
his steadily growing influence and 
prosperity; he became.a merchant 
and an innkeeper as well as.a farm- 
er. He gutgrew, in more ‘senses 
than one, the first rude shelten:that 
he had made for a home, andi-ac- 
cordingly determined to build: him- 
self a suitable residence, and, when 
it was finished, to open. it with a 
housewarming that should . reflect 
the hospitable spirit. ofits) owner. 
The house was built, and the house- 
warming held. And, when :the 
festivities of the evening -were: at 
their height, there came, | wp. the 
quiet valley,.a rider in desperate 
haste, bearing the: news of: the: bat- 
tle of Lexington. and Concord. 
Through Coos County:::-lay.»the 
direct route from Massachusetts: to 
Canada. Rumors. of: impending 
trouble had, of course, before. this 
reached the peaceful place, :commit- 
tees of Safety and Correspondence 
had been formed, and every manutre- 
quired to state his feeling. on: the 
issues of the day.. But it. all seem- 
ed, as trouble is so apt:to do until 
it is actually at our doors; so: com- 
fortably far away! Now it stared 
Coos County in the face, not only 
on account of its strategic position, 
but because of the number.of. In- 
dians thereabouts, whose disposi- 
tions towards treachery was. well 
known, and whose friendliness was 
always doubtful. President. Whee- 
lock of Dartmouth College, at Han- 
over, thirty miles south of New- 
bury, sums up the perilous situa- 
tion in which that part:of the coun- 
try found itself in a letter written 
that spring to Governor Trumbull. 
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“Your honor well understands,” he 
says, “what a feeble and defenseless 
state these frontier towns are in, 
how near to the Canadians and 
what an easy prey we may be to a 
northern army of savages, etc., as 
we are threatened with. We hear 
of preparations making for an in- 
vasion, and that some of the war- 
riors among the Indians were in 
high spirits to engage on the one 
side or the other in the present 
controversy ; and if they be not se- 
cured in our interest, they will 
likely join on the other side.” 
But Coos County was blessed in 
the number of men among its set- 
lers who had seen service in the 
French and Indian Wars. John 
Hazen had died, but Jacob Bayley, 
though now past middle age, was 
still alive. In June he was chosen 
to attend the New York provincial 
Congress, but felt that the alarm- 
ing reports from Canada, and the 
unprotected state of the valley, 
made it unwise for him to go. He 
accordingly wrote a letter to the 
Congress, and despatched it by 
Colonel Harvey of Barnet, explain- 
ing his non attendance, and _ also 
volunteering to raise a company of 
between two and three hundred 
men for the defense of the frontier; 
and, a little later, he was appointed 
brigadier-general of the militia in 
all the river-valley towns. ‘There 
were forty or fifty other men in 
Newbury and Haverhill who had 
had experience in fighting, but most 
of these, also, were no_ longer 
young. And, accordingly, in May, 
when a company of militia was 
formed in Newbury, Thomas John- 
son was chosen for its Captain, with 
Simeon Stevens as Lieutenant, and 
Joseph Chamberlain as “ensign.” 
This was the beginning of a milli- 
tary career surpassed—or equal- 
led—in greatness only by that of 
Jacob Bayley of all the men who 
fought in the North Country. 
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There were only fifty-one men in 
the little company, and they served 
at first for periods of from six to 
twenty days, acting as guards or 
scouts, as necessity required. They 
were supposed to receive two shil- 
lings a day for their services, but 
it was eleven years before they 
were paid at all. In the company 
were several Indians, secured for 
it by Jacob Bayley—not the least of 
the great things he did for New- 
bury, since, as has already been 
pointed out, their goodwill was ex- 
tremely important to possess at 
this time. He had always been 
kind to these first inhabitants, and 
had a good deal of influence with 
them. And, on June 23, 1775, he 
prepared the following statement, 
which was addressed to the In- 
dians of the North Country. 

“Newbury, Coos, June 23, 1775. 

The present war is between only 
the King and a part of the Lords, 
and America. The Lords say all 
Americans shall become slaves or 
servants to them, shall plow no 
more than they say, eat nor drink 
nor war nor hunt only by their 
leave, shall not kill deer, moose, 
beaver, or any other thing but by 
their consent. Americans say they 
will, and that the King, by the 
Lords advice, has sent Redcoats to 
kill us, if we will not be subject to 
what they say. And we have thirty 
thousand men, with guns great and 
small, to fight in our defense: we 
only want to live as we have lived, 
heretofore. We do not want to 
fight if they will let us alone. 

You are as much threatened as 
we are, they want you to kill us, 
and then they will kill you, if you 
do not serve them. Dreadful wick- 
ed men they be; they do not think 
there is any God that will punish 
them bye and bye. If you have a 
mind to join us, I will go with any 
number you shall bring to our 


army, and you shall each have a 
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good coat, blanket, etc., and forty 
shillings a month, let the time be 
longer or shorter. If you will go 
to Canada and gather what intelli- 
gence you can, and bring it to me, 
at any place you shall set, I will 
meet you myself, and pay you well. 
Further, if you are in any way of 
aid to the regulars, you and all 
those tribes shall have protection 
here, as we will fight for you in 
your own country if wanted; but 
if you, or the French, or any other 
Indians fight against us, we know 
your country and will be trouble- 
some to you. You know how we 
could fight, last war. But I know 
you will be friendly, and you may 
depend upon us. We will pawn 
all we have for the most strict ob- 
servance of any agreement with 
you. We are all now heathen, and 
we will be so with you, and we 
must all meet before God in a little 
time. 
Jacos BAYLEY.” 


This address, though it is not 
known where it was delivered, or 
how it reached all the persons to 
whom it was intended to appeal, 
had the desired effect. The In- 
dians, perhaps the most greatly- 
feared factor in the war in Coos 
County, gave, after all, very little 
trouble, and “Old John,” a notori- 
ously cruel Indian who was much 
dreaded, became one of the Colony’s 
staunchest friends. He received a 
Captain’s commission, organized a 
company of Indians himself, and 
marched with the Yankees against 
Burgoyne. One of his sons, Pi- 
Al-Soosup, however, fought, not in 
his father’s company, but in 
Thomas Johnson’s, and, in spite of 
his ferocious upbringing, was badly 
terrified during his first battle, at 
Fort Independence. He had never 
heard a cannon before, and the 
roar from the fort, and on the lake, 
frightened him so that he clung to 


Johnson’s_ side, almost  stupefied. 
At last, as there were no casualties 
near him, he became somewhat re- 
assured. “Is this the way you al- 
ways fight?” he asked  timidly. 
“Yes, yes,” said Johnson impatient- 
ly, “fire, fire!’ The Indian fired, 
and was at once not only reassur- 
ed, but pleased. “I say,” he ex- 
claimed, “this is great fun!” and 
fired again. 

In 1776 General Washington’s 
increasing desire to find a shorter 
route to Canada than, up to that 
time, he had discovered, led him 
to confer with Jacob Bayley, then 
with the army before Boston, and 
Bayley promptly recommended 
Thomas Johnson as the man, in his 
opinion, best fitted to undertake 
such a task, and Johnson was 
selected. “He was”—to quote the 
“History of Newbury”—‘to take 
two or three men and an Indian 
guide, and mark a road by blazed 
trees to St. John, and when the first 
troops reached that place he was to 
return, and make report of the 
time, and points of compass. He 
took with him Frye Bayley, Abial 
and Silas Chamberlain, and John 
McLean. They left Newbury on 
March 26th, 1776, the advance 
guard following several hours be- 
hind. Johnson’s Journal says that 
they ‘lodged that night with the 
last inhabitant’ probably in Peach- 
am. They marched on snowshoes, 
the snow melting and the rivers 
breaking up, and they had to wade 
through the streams which they 
reached. On Sunday the party 
reached Mr. Metcalf’s on the Missis- 
quoi, whence Frye Bayley returned 
to report progress. On _ Fri- 
day they reached St. John’s, about 
one hundred miles from Newbury. 
The expenses of the party amount- 
ed to about twenty pounds, which 
was paid in 1786 as appears in a 
certificate in Montpelier. It was 
found that troops could be sent by 
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Coos about ten days quicker than 
by way of Lake Champlain, and 
along the path which had thus been 
marked out, several regiments 
passed to Canada on snowshoes.” 

Thus was the short road to Can- 
ada found—and used. Unpaid, un- 
sheltered, fording half frozen 
streams, tramping a hundred miles 
through unexplored forests on 
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as aide to General Lincoln. After 
the surrender, he was commission- 
ed lieutenant colonel, and placed in 
charge of one hundred prisoners. 
He marched them back into the 
country, where they would not be 
exposed to a recapture, and where 
also—as he remarked with his 
usual shrewdness—they “would not 
diminish the rations of our men at 


THOMAS JoHNSON’s House at Newsury, Vr, 
Built by him in 1775. 


snowshoes—this was the kind of 
service that love of country, as 
Thomas Johnson and _ his compani- 
ions understood it, demanded—and 
received. 

In 1777 Captain Thomas John- 
son marched, with an independent 
company of men to Ticonderoga, 
and acted, in the ensuing campaign, 


the fort.” When his duties in re- 
gard to them had been thoroughly 
discharged, he returned to his home 
apparently expecting at least a 
temporary respite from his activi- 
ties. But he was promptly sent as 
a delegate to the Cornish Conven- 
tion, in 1778, and, after that, by far 
the worst of his troubles were still 
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ahead of him. A price had been 
set, both upon his head, and upon 
Bayley’s by the British, and his ex- 
treme prosperity, which had in- 
creased all through the war, had 
brought about, for the first time, 
strained relations between himself 
and General Jacob, who, on the con- 
trary, had suffered reverses of for- 
tune. The hardships of pioneering, 
the dangers of warfare, had served 
only to bring them more closely 
together than their boyhood friend- 
ship had done; now the elegance in 
which the younger man lived, raised 
a barrier between them. A trifling 
dispute between him and one of the 
General’s sons was magnified into 
an actual quarrel. The breach 
widened, and influenced others. 


Johnson, almost over-night, found 
himself surrounded by enemies in- 
stead of friends. 

Enemies aré often made through 
jealousy, and there seems to be no 


question that most of the men of 
the surrounding country were jeal- 
ous of Thomas Johnson. He had 
been promoted, very rapidly, above 
nearly all of them in military rank; 
his house was the finest in the 
town—the first tall clock that was 
brought to Newbury—a_ beautiful 
timepiece with a shining brass 
face—the first harpsichord, a libra- 
ry of three hundred books—all 
these treasures, which his neigh- 
bors lacked, adorned it. He was 
acquiring vast tracts of land. 
Worse than all this, he had mar- 
ried, in 1775, Abigail Carleton, the 
rich, lovely, and aristocratic daugh- 
ter of Dudley Carleton of West 
Newbury. Abigail traced her 
descent direct from Sir Godfrey de 
Carleton, who went to England 
with William the Conqueror, and 
settled in Cumberland, where the 
old manor house stands—and stands 
in possession of the Carleton family 
to this day; and among her ances- 
tors, besides various ladies of title, 
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was a Queen of England! All this, 
however, was distant, and might 
possibly have been overlooked, if 
she had not also been related, not 
nearly so distantly, to Sir Guy 
Carleton, the Governor-General of 
Canada! No more severe charge 
could, in those days, be brought 
against a man than the charge of 
Toryism. None, in the face of 
Johnson’s service and character, 
could secm, in his case more ridicu- 
lous—more wicked—to us _ now. 
But it began ta be rumored about 
that he was in secret communica- 
tion with Canada, and though, to do 
him justice, General Bayley utterly 
refused either to listen to, or to 
countenance, these rumors, they 
spread like wild-fire. And when, in 
1781, Johnson went to Peacham, 
where he had contracted to build 
a gristmill, to take the mill-stones, 
lodging meantime with Deacon 
Jonathan Elkins, and, while there, 
was captured and carried off to 
Canada, it was reported that the en- 
tire manoeuvre had been prearrang- 
ed, and that he was only too glad 
to go! Something very like a riot 
took place in Newbury, for it im- 
mediately occurred to a number of 
alarmists that Johnson’s captors 
were the advance guard of an in- 
vading army, and the tidings were 
spread in every possible direction, 
as far south as Hanover. ‘The first 
officer to bring them to Newbury 
was a Captain Webb, one of John- 
son’s worst-wishers. Abigail John- 
son had taken advantage of her hus- 
band’s absence to visit her sister, 
Mrs. Wallace; and, with his men, 
Webb took possession of the John- 
son mansion, battering down the 
doors when Ebenezer Whitaker, 
the faithful “hired man” refused to 
give up the keys to the invaders. 
The cellar was, of course, well- 
stocked with various’ kinds of 
liquor, as was the cellar of every 
well-to-do man of that period; and 
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this excellent stock was in imminent 
danger of being suddenly and un- 
ceremoniously exhausted when 
Captain Jeremiah Hutchins arriv- 
ed from Haverhill, with a company 
of men, and peremptorily restored 
order. 

Thomas Johnson, meanwhile, was 
on his way to Canada; and his own 
journal, which is fortunately pre- 
served, tells clearly and well exact- 
ly what was happening to him. 
“That is the kind of thing” an ex- 
ceptionally well-educated man said 
to me not long ago when I showed 


him the faded volume, “that I’ve al-- 


ways wanted to know and never 
been able to find out—what they— 
the Colonists—thought about 
things themselves! What time 
they got up in the morning, and 
what they had for dinner, and how 
far they could travel in a day, and 
all that sort of thing! Of course 
I’ve studied history, but this isn’t 
history—this is life!” His point of 
view was novel to me, but extreme- 
ly interesting; and so, thinking 
that others may agree with him, I 
am going to let Thomas Johnson 
tell his'own story of his capture: 

“March 5, 1781. This morning 
early, went over to Haverhill with 
my teams for my mill-stones. Re- 
turned before dinner, shod my 
oxen, and set out for Peacham at 
2p.m. This night put up at Orr’s 
in Ryegate. 

Tuesday, 6th. This day, being 
thawy and bad going, I was oblig- 
ed to leave one of mill-stones with- 
in one mile of the place where we 
lodged. This night arrived at 
Peacham with the other mill-stone. 
Lodged at Mr. Elkins. 

Wednesday, 7th. This morning, 
finding my oxen lame, I sent Mr. 
Josiah Page with the oxen home. 
Hired Jonathan Elkins, with his 
oxen, and went back, and took the 
other mill-stone, and returned to 
Peacham. Should have _ returned 


home myself this evening, but was 
a little unwell. 

Thursday, 8th. This morning, 
about twelve or one o'clock, I 
awakened out of my sleep, and 
found the house beset with enemies. 
Thought I would slip on my stock- 
ings, jump out of the window, and 
run. But before that, came in two 
men with their guns pointed at me, 
and challenged me for their prison- 
er, but did not find myself the least 
terrified. Soon found two of the 
men old acquaintances of mine. I 
saw some motions for tying me, but 
I told them I submitted myself a 
prisoner, and would offer no abuse. 
Soon packed up and marched, but 
never saw people so surprised as 
the family was. When we came to 
Mr. Davis’, I found the party to 
consist of eleven men, Capt. Prich- 
ard commanding. Then marched 
seven or eight miles, when day- 
light began to appear. I found 
Moses Elkins looked very pale. I 
told the Captain he had better let 
him go back, for he was drowned 
(?) when he was small, and that he 
would not live through these wobds. 
He said he would try him further. 
But on my pleading the pity it 
would be to lose such a youngster, 
he sent him back. We soon halted 
for refreshment. To my great sur- 
prise, | found John Gibson and Bar- 
low of the party. Then marched 
about four miles, and obtained leave 
to write a letter and leave on a 
tree, then marched. I was most 
terribly tired and faint. Camped 
down on the river Lamoille this 
night. 

Friday, 9th. This day marched 
down the river Lamoille, about 
twelve miles below the forks. One 
of the finest countries of land that 
ever | saw. Camped about eleven 
o’clock at night. 

Saturday, 10th. This day march- 
ed to the lake. Underwent a great 
deal by being faint and tired. The 
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captain and men were very kind to 
us. A stormy and uncomfortable 
night. 

Sunday, llth. This morning went 
on to the lake ten miles, north of 
the mouth of the river Lamoille; 
marched fifteen miles on the lake, 
then crossed the Grand Isle; march- 
ed ten miles to Point au Fer. Din- 
ner being on the table, I dined with 
the Commandant of that fort, and 
supped with him. Was well treat- 
ed. 

Monday, 12th. This day march- 
ed to the Isle au Noix, went into the 
fort, into a barrack, got a cooking 
(?); but the commandant ordered 
the prisoners out of the fort to a 
block-house; but soon had sent to 
me a good dinner, and a bottle of 
wine. Then Capt. Sherwood called 
on me to examine me. In _ the 
evening, Capt. Sherwood and Capt. 
Prichard waited on me to Mr. 
Jones, where we drank a bottle of 
wine. Captain Prichard and I 
slept there. 

Tuesday, 13th. This day march- 
ed to St. John’s. Col. St. Leger 
took me to his house, and gave me 
a shirt, gave me some refreshments, 
which I much needed. Told me I 
was to dine with him. Major Rog- 
ers and Esq. Marsh and others din- 
ed there. Then gave me my 
parole, which I am told is the first 
instance of a prisoner having his 
parole in this fort without some 
confinement. Lodged with Esq. 
Marsh. 

Wednesday, 14th. This morning 
Esquire Marsh and -I were invited 
to Captain Sherwood’s to dinner. 
Then Captain Sherwood took 
charge of me, and I lived with him. 
To my great satisfaction, this even- 
ing came Mr. Spardain to see me, 
who was prisoner to me at 7% 
(Ticonderoga). He said, on hear- 
ing that I was a prisoner, he went 
to the commandant to inform him 
of the good treatment he and others 
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had from me while they were 
prisoners to me. The Command- 
ant sent him to my quarters to in- 
form me that my good treatment 
of them was much to my advan- 
tage.” 

In this same journal is another 
entry, which, though it has ab- 
solutely no bearing on the rest. of 
his story, is so interesting, and at 
the same time so distinctly Puri- 
tanical, that I cannot help quoting 
it. 

“This day,” he writes on June 
14th of the same year, “there was a 
Roman Catholic Procession. Their 
walks, their shows (are) very ex- 
traordinary. Their carrying Al- 
mighty God about the streets is 
something new to me. I think it 
is a curse to the land, and a curse 
to the king, to have such a miser- 
able set of inhabitants as_ these 
Canadians. They are the most ig- 
norant, idle, superstitious and care- 
less set of people that can be 
thought of, spending half their time 
in holidays and in going to mass. 
The women wear riding hoods the 
hottest weather.” 

On the whole, possibly thanks, in 
part, to the treatment of “Mr. Spar- 
dain” at “Ti’—Johnson was very 
well treated while he was in Can- 
ada. At St. John’s he was “allow- 
ed his parole’—‘not a parole to go 
where he pleased, but a_ parole 
known in the military profession, 
which distinguishes between friends 
and enemies; it is a privilege grant- 
ed to certain individuals every day, 
and proclamation is made of it 
every day by a certain officer.” 
From St. John he was taken to 
Chamby and to Three Rivers, and 
“at each place he would be interro- 
gated by certain officers relative to 
the views and feelings of the inhabi- 
tants of the grants, and what he 
thought of the prospects of the 
Colonies. To all these and similar 
inquiries he replied with as much 
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apparent indifference to the cause 
of America as he could show, never 
relating to them an untruth, and 
still reserving to himself whatever 
he thought might be advantageous 
to them, and detrimental to Ameri- 
ca. And he had cause to congratu- 
late himself for having adhered to 
this uniform course; for he found 
out, after a while, that all his con- 
versation with these different of- 
ficers, at different places, was pen- 
ned down and sent to the supreme 
commandant, to be inspected by him 
to see if his statements agreed. 
He caught the reading of a note also, 
which was sent from one in high 
command to the young officer who 
had the charge of him. The pur- 
port of it was this—I take you to 
be a person of too much sense and 
intelligence to be imposed upon by 
the prisoner. The young man’s 
sense and intelligence were not 
enough to restrain him from oc- 
casional hard drinking, and at one 
of these seasons, he left this note 
exposed to Johnson’s — inspection. 
These things taught Johnson that 
after all their show .of confidence 
in him, they were still suspicious of 
him; and he thought, if they were 
disposed to play Yankee with him, 
he would take a game with them at 
that. He accordingly affected more 
and more indifference to the cause 
of the Colonies, until they began to 


feel that if he was in other circum- 
stances, he would render them es- 
sential service. Accordingly, after 
retaining him between seven and 
eight months, they told Johnson 
that if he would give them informa- 
tion of the movements of the Ameri- 
cans, supply their scouts with pro- 
vision if called upon, and return to 
them when they were demanded, 
he might return home upon his 
parole. Johnson agreed to these 
stipulations, and signed the follow- 
ing agreement :* 

‘I Lieut. Col. Johnson, now 
at Johns, do hereby pledge 
my faith and word of honor 
to his Excellency, Gen. Holdimand, 
whose permission I have obtained 
to go home, that I shall not do or 
say anything contrary to his Majes- 
ty’s interest or government; and 
that whenever required to do so, I 
shall repair to whatever place his 
excellency or any other his Majes- 
ty’s commander-in-chief in America 
shall judge expedient to order me, 
until I be legally exchanged, and 
such other person as shall be agreed 
upon sent in my place. 

Given under my hand at St. 
John’s, this fifth day of October, 
one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one. 

Cot. THOMAS JOHNSON. 
*( History of Coos County) 
(To be continued) 
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MEMORY 


By Helen Adams Parker. 


Though lone I dwell the long day through, 
And silently my tasks pursue, 
Though empty is my cottage now 








Of human love; I have learned how 
To fill my hours with what is past. 
Both sad and glad, and hold it fast. 
Ah! were it not for memory, 

How many would lack company! 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN MYSTERY 


By John Kimball Chase 


(Concluded ) 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE HIDDEN HAND 


The diplomatic Sagamore was 
again the first to break the awe- 
some silence that ensued, 

“The Great Spirit has announced 
His will,” he criek “My white 
brother is the Medicine Man. ‘The 
Grand Council may retire.” 

A few minutes later, the Saga- 
more and Washington stood in the 
breezy shade of a large oak. They 
were alone. 

“The Great Spirit is good,” said 
the Sagamore, gravely. “The 
black Medicine Man will trouble 
me no more.” 

“T will explain this affair,” laugh- 
ed Washington. “It may be well 
to conceal the facts from the rest 
of the tribe. 

“On the road to these mountains, 
I stopped for two days with Dr. 
Charles W. Marshall, in Concord. 
He had been our family physician 
until he moved to New Hampshire. 
He is the best authority in this 
country on diseases of the brain. 
He has made the human mind the 
study of his life. 

“One day, when I entered his of- 
fice, he was preparing a medicine 
from some dried roots. He told me 
these were called the insane root. 

“In small doses, this root is the 
best brain tonic. In large doses, it 
may cause insanity, for a short 
time If the smoke of the burning 
root is inhaled, the effect is more 
swift and powerful. The patient 
thinks he is a dog and acts like a 
dog. 

“When you told me about the 
queer smoke with your old Medi- 
cine man, I suspected the negro had 
put this drug in his_ rival’s pipe. 


When he proposed the same smoke 
with me, I watched him closely. 
This was easy, because he did not 
suspect me. 

“Inside of his tobacco pouch, 
there is a small pocket, filled with 
this dried root, cut like tobacco. 
He filled his pipe and yours with 
tobacco. He put the dried root in 
my pipe and covered it with 
tobacco. 

“When we were ready to light 
our pipes, | made my voice shout 
from the thicket. He dropped his 
pipe and bounded into the bushes. 
I changed the pipes. When he 
came back, he smoked the pipe he 
had prepared for me.” 

“Tl understand about the insane 
root,” said the Sagamore. “It was 
a Saint Francis Indian who shouted 
from the bushes.” 

“The voice said it was a Saint 
Francis Indian,” laughed Washing- 
ton. “Your imagination did the 
rest, 

“We call it ventriloquism. It is 
not an Indian gift. This explains 
why it fooled the council so com- 
pletely.” 

At this moment, a dog growled 
fiercely and snapped viciously at 
the Sagamore’s heels. He thought 
the black Medicine Man had come 
back. Forgetting all the stoical 
training of a life time, he jumped 
and screamed, like a _ nervous 
woman. 

Then his eyes bulged, his mouth 
opened and his expression made 
Washington laugh. No dog was 
visible. 

The acute mind of the Sagamore 
comprehended the situation quick- 
ly. In his usual stoical voice, he 
said: 

“My white brother is a heap big 
Medicine. He will find the Evil 
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Spirit. The fearful cross will be 
seen no more on the foreheads of 
the dead.” 

After a period of thoughtful si- 
lence, Washington said: “I can hesi- 
tate no longer. The bone must be 
removed from Smith’s brain. Il 
will get Dr. Marshall. 

“When I tore the wig from his 
head, he ran toward the woods, 
yelping liked a scared dog. When 
he recovers from the drug, I think 
he will go to the hut in the Flume. 
Kindly look-after him until I re- 
turn.” 

“The Great Spirit has touched 
his mind,” said the Sagamore. “He 
is sacred. I will treat him as I 
would like to be treated.” 

A few days 
returned with Dr. Marshall. They 
found Smith at the hut. The sur- 
geon examined his wound. 

“Fine, fine,” he exclaimed, with 
professional enthusiasm. “This is 
the greatest case of my life. He 
must have a good nurse. I would 
not lose this case now for the whole 
world.” 

“We will take him to the Chase 
farm,” replied Washington. “Mary 
will be the best nurse for him.” 

Never had the condition of this 
unfortunate farmer seemed so piti- 
ful and hopeless. Not a glimmer of 
reason appeared in this darkened 
mind. 

Washington put his hand on 
Smith’s shoulder and said in a dis- 
tinct voice: “Mary.” ‘After he had 
repeated this word several times, 
the poor imbecile, with a most pain- 
ful effort, uttered his one word 
“Mary.” 


The surgeon gave a start when 


he heard this unnatural voice. 

“Fine, fine,” he exclaimed. “For 
many years, I have searched for 
this opportunity to study the 
human mind.” 

Smith followed them to the Chase 
farm. When every thing was 
ready for the important operation, 


later, Washington - 
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the skilled surgeon moved his hands 
in a peculiar manner quite close to 
Smith’s eyes. The patient passed 
into a quiet sleep. 

The surgeon performed the criti- 
cal operation with the greatest 
care, assisted by Washington’ and 


Mary. When it was completed he 
exclaimed: ; 
“Fine, fine. I have removed 


every bit of bone from his brain. 
He will recover his reason perfect- 
ly. I will let him sleep 48 hours. 
This will give the wounds time to 
granulate well.” 

Washington was absent during 
the week for several days. He took 
his dinner in a tin pail and appear- 
ed to be at work. In the evenings, 
he talked with Mary. 

One bright morning, Washington 
met the good doctor, as he came 
from Smith’s room. There was a 
broad grin on the doctor’s cleanly 
shaven face. 

“How is Smith, this pleasant 
morning?” asked Washington. 


“Fine, finer than fine,” laughed 
the tall doctor. ”I entered Smith’s 
room without knocking. He was 


kissing Mary for all he was worth. 
He told me very coolly that this 
treatment was better than all my 
medicine. I take this way to in- 
form you of their engagement.” 

“This is an astonishing change 
from the pitiful imbecile in the 
lonely hut in the desolate Flume,” 
laughed Washington. “But who 
will comfort the disconsolate Mas- 
ter of Paradise Farm ?”’ 

“You had better put that question 
to Mary,” laughed the big doctor. 
“By the way, you have not told me 
how Mary escaped from Paradise.” 

“Will you take a little walk and 
have a little talk, doctor? I may 
not be so interesting as Mary, but 
I think I will interest you before we 
get back.” 

“T am at your service,” answered 
the doctor. 


When they were in the woods, 
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Washington said: “A bear carried 
Mary into Paradise and a bear car- 
ried Mary out of Paradise. She 
had the time of her life with bears. 

“As the Sagamore and | returned 
from the hut in the Flume, after our 
unsuccessful search for the mysteri- 
ous Avenger, we met James Jones, 
the gardener at Paradise farm. He 
informed us that Mary Chase was at 
this farm. 

“He said the Master of this farm 
was a good man, but not quite 
right in his mind. He thought we 
had better get Mary and take her 
home. 

“He explained how Paradise farm 
is situated. He asked us not to go 
up the brook, as that might get him 
into trouble. 

“So the Sagamore and I took 
sharp axes and cut a path through 
the undergrowth of the forest. The 
Sagamore worked like a lion. I 
think he is in love with Mary. 

“When we got through the woods 
on the afternoon of the next day, 
I put on a bear’s skin. I thought 
I could play bear as well as the 
other fellow. 

“T found Mary in the’ garden, 
asleep among the flowers. When 
I_ waked her up, she fainted, like a 
girl. 

“T carried her to the woods. 
Then the Sagamore and_ I took 
turns and carried her as fast as we 
could toward the Chase _ farm. 
When Mary recovered, she did not 
appear to appreciate our strenuous 
efforts. 

“This is how a girl acts. A fellow 
breaks himself all up to rescue her 
from deadly danger. She _ calls 
him a darned fool, slaps his face and 
tries to go back, after more danger. 
Oh Lord, how.can a fellow please 
a girl?” 

“This question is the 
riddle of the age, for all genera- 
tions,” laughed the big doctor. 
“Was it Solomon, the wisest of 


greatest 


men, who wrote: “There are three 
things, yea there are four, which 
are past finding out; the way of a 
ship in the sea, the way of a serpent 
on a rock; the way of a man with 
a maid, and the way of a girl with 
a fellow.’ ”’ 

There was a long silence. Sev- 
eral times the doctor glanced curi- 
ously at Washington. Finally, in a 
quiet voice, he announced: 

“My patient is now clothed and 
in his right mind. He asserts that 
he is William Plantagenet Windsor 
and that he is the Duke of York.” 

Washington did not appear to be 
greatly startled by this abrupt an- 
nouncement. In a voice as calm as 
the doctor’s, he answered: 

“If you have transformed the piti- 
ful imbecile of the Flume into the 
proud Duke of York, what have you 
done with the unfortunate farmer, 
Joseph C. Smith? You are work- 
ing up to the worst mix-up on 
record.” 

“The Duke of York has explained 
this matter quite clearly,” replied 
the doctor. “He came to this 
country with a large amount of 
money to invest. He put these 
funds in a safe place. Then he 
visited the playmate of his child- 
hood, Joseph C. Smith, the son of 
the old gardener on his father’s es- 
tate. 

“During the night, Indians at- 
tacked Smith’s farm house. One 
of the first shots killed Smith. His 
body burned with his farm build- 
ings. 

“Mr. Windsor, Mrs. Smith and 
the children ran from the burning 
house toward the forest. A red 
warrior, with his tomahawk, struck 
Windsor down.” 

“T have inquired about this af- 
fair, through Mary,” said Washing- 
ton, with a twinkle in his’ keen 
eyes. “Windsor and Smith were 
about the same age, size and com- 
plexion. Smith was so contented 
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and happy with his family that he 
seldom left his isolated farm. He 
had no intimate acquaintances 
among the widely separated  set- 
tlers. 

“The excited settlers hurried to 
the burning farm buildings in the 
night. They found a man, wound- 
ed and unconscious, in the door- 
yard. They thought he was the 
owner of the farm. 

“They carried this unconscious 
man to the Chase farm in the dark. 
Uncle Johnathan was not acquaint- 
ed with Smith. 

“As soon as the man recovered, 
he went to the lonely Flume to live. 
He had no visitors, except the 
Chase family and myself. 

“I have known other cases. of 
mistaken identity that were more 
remar: able than this one. I think, 
the hidden hand of God has prepar- 
ed the way. If we had not discov- 
ered the true identity of the im- 
becile, we never could have under- 
stood the extraordinary matters 
that I will soon show you.” 

By this time they had reached 
the Flume. “What a wilderness of 
desolation,” exclaimed the doctor. 
“T do not understand why any per- 
son should chose this hades for a 
home.” 

“T brought you here to explain 
this point,” laughed Washington. 
“You will soon learn the strange 
secret of the Flume.” 

They arrived at the strange habi- 
tation in the heart of the desolate 
Flume. This was a rude log cabin. 
The back of this building was close 
to the great cliff. 

Washington led the way to the 
back room, the bed room.: He 
took down the clothing that had 
hung behind it. 

He lifted a small hasp in a dim 
corner. <A log swung easily into 
the room, on two hinges. In the 
same way, he pulled in several other 
logs. 


“T never saw a door like this be- 
fore,” said the doctor. ; 

“It is unique,” replied Washing- 
ton. “I will close it. You see the 
joints are so perfect you did not 
see them, a few feet away.” 

“A fine job,” said the doctor. 
“But why did he make this door so 
carefully? It opens on the bare 
rock of the great cliff.” 

Washington reopened the log 
door. He pressed two slight pro- 
jections of the rough rock. A stone 
door, in the cliff, swung open easily. 

The doctor rubbed his eyes and 
slapped his legs. “Am I awake or 
dreaming?’ he exclaimed. “This 
beats the Arabian Nights, right 
here, in old, commonplace New 
Hampshire.” 

“Oh, this is easy to explain,” 
laughed Washington. “The Duke 
of York is one of the best educated 
men of this age. He learned all 
the best universities could teach 
him. Then he traveled three years. 

“Under the old temples and 
pyramids of Egypt, he saw stone 
doors like this one. He learned 
how to make them. 

“You see, the stone is balanced 
so perfectly that it swings almost 
as easily as a wood door on hinges. 
When it is open, there are two en- 
trances, one on each side. 

“IT have studied it carefully. | 
am sure I could make one myself 
and raise it into position, if I had 
the right tools and levers. This 
stone is only three inches above the 
rock floor on the other side. 

“The very slight projections are 
copper rods, with a stone top. 
These control the ingenious 
mechanism that fastens »the door 
firmly, when closed. To unlock it, 
press the lower one and then the 
upper, reverse this to lock it. 

“This stone door has been fitted 
to the aperture so perfectly that you 
did not see the joints, when I open- 
ed the log door.” 
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“T think it is the only stone door 
of its kind in this country,“ said the 
doctor. “How did ‘you find it?” 

“I believe that the hidden hand 
of God guided me -to this carefuily 
concealed door of stone,’ answered 
Washington, _ reverently. “The 
sharp Sagamore and | searched this 


cabin carefully. We found nothing. 


‘“Y felt that I should find some- 
thing, if | searched alone. I came 
to this room. I soon found one of 
the hasps to the log door. ‘The rest 
was easy. 

“When I discovered the stone 
door, | remembered what Uncle 
Fairtlax had told me. He has been 
in Egypt. He said that in the 
pyramids and under them, there are 
treasure rooms and secret chambers, 
these have hidden doors of stone, 
controlled by two projections, at 
the left side. To open these curious 
doors the guide pressed the lower 
projection and then the upper one. 

“{ found these projections and | 
opened the stone door.” 

“T never heard of anything like 
this before,” said the doctor, who 
had become greatly _ interested. 
“What is beyond these wonderful 
doors?” 

“The mystery of the mountain,” 
laughed Washington. “The work 
shop and store house of the Evil 
Spirit.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOUNTAIN 

Washington and Dr. Marshall 
went through the stone doorway 
into a spacious cave, lighted by ir- 
regular rifts in the rock top. ‘These 
rifts were behind the overhanging 
and unclimbable cliff. 

“Here is a_ forge,” explained 
Washington. “Here are machines 
for working wood and iron. Over 
there are unfinished machines. 

“I found one finished machine. 
Its possibilities for killing people 
were so fearful that I broke it up.” 


Washington lighted a torch and 
led the way into another cave. 

“This is a store room for all sorts 
of contrivances,” he said. “I have 
carried some of them out into the 
main cave, where there is a better 
light. We will now go back and 
examine them. 

“Here is the prepared skin of a 
large bear. You see, it is skillfully 
padded, to protect the vital parts 
of the wearer. 

“At the middle of the body, the 
skin is divided. The two parts are 
united with buttons. 

“the wearer could unbuttom this 
skin in a moment. The two parts 
would make the best thing to break 
a trail | ever saw. He could con- 
ceal his tracks on any place for any 
distance. 

“Here are long coats and hunting 
shirts or frocks. They are made 
double. In a moment any of them 
can be turned into an entirely dif- 
ferent garment, in color and general 
appearanice. 

‘these garments are made in 
pairs, one a size larger, so it can be 
worn over the other. The wearer 
can take them off and break his 
trail for any distance. 

“It makes me feel like a_ fool. 
With all my training and experi- 
ence as a scout, | never thought of 
these simple ways of breaking a 
trail.” 

“Such simple things are often 
the most efiective and the hardest 
to think of,” suggested the doctor. 
“| will soon tell you a more im- 
portant reason for these inven- 
tions.” 

“Here is a chain armor,” con- 
tinued Washington. “The small 
links are tempered steel. It is 
light and very flexible. Here is a 
steel helmet. 

“With this armor and the padded 
bear or wolf skin the Evil Spirit 
was well protected from any 
weapon of the Indians. 








“Here is a strong knife, with a 
long, keen blade.” 

“What are those marks on the 
handle?” asked the doctor. 

“They may be notches,” replied 
Washington. 

The good doctor shuddered. 
“The less we know about them, 
the better,” he said. 

After a thoughtful silence, the 
good doctor continued: “We will 
sit down on these soft skins in this 
cool place. It is now my turn to 
talk. 

“We have examined only a small 
part of the wonderful inventions in 
these two caves. We have seen 
enough however to understand the 
matter in a general way. Minor 
matters may be considered later. 

“It is now clear that the learned 
Duke of York, the successful Mas- 
ter of Paradise farm, the crafty 
black Medicine Man of the White 
Mountain Indians, the infamous 
Evil Spirit and Avenger of these 
mountains, the lone worker and in- 
ventor in these hidden caves and 
the pitiful imbecile in the log cabin 
in the desolate Flume are all the 
same man under different condi- 
tions of his mind. 

“I removed five pieces of bone 
from Windsor’s’. brain. These 
pieces of bone had been broken from 
his skull separated from it. 

“This wound might heal in a 
natural way. These pieces of bone 
might cause irritation in his brain. 
This might develop into inflamma- 
tionand swelling. Then an abscess 
might gather. When this abscess 
discharged, the pus might work the 
pieces of bone a very little nearer 
to the surface. 

“This natural operation might re- 
lieve the wounded brain for a short 
time. The swelling, inflammation 
and irritation might cease. There 
might be a period of rest for the 
troubled brain, to gain strength for 
another effort. ‘ 
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[his operation might be repeat- 
ed until the pieces of bone were 
worked out through the opening in 
the scalp that had been prepared by 
the repeated discharges of pus. 
These natural operations might re- 
quire years to do what I did in a 
few minutes. 

“With no connected information 
about the life of Windsor since he 
was struck down by the red war- 
rior, | must base my _ diagnosis 
largely upon what I have learned 
from a careful examination of his 
wound, upon my _ experience in 
similar cases and upon what I have 
learned in these caves and from 
other sources. I may not be quite 
right on some of my points. No 
two cases or minds are exactly 
alike. I will give you the best in- 
formation I have about the most 
remarkable case | have ever known. 

“During the best stage of his 
wounded brain, when his mind was 
almost normal, Windsor was Mas- 
ter of Paradise, a successful farm- 
er, a wonderful inventor, a_ kind, 
good man. Still there was an in- 
cescribable something about his 
conduct that made his companions, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, think he was 
not quite right in his mind. Il 
think this abnormal mind prevented 
his return to England. I believe 
and hope that these periods in 
Paradise were longer than any of 
the other periods. 

“When the pieces of bone irritat- 
ed his brain and his brain became 
more deranged, Windsor was the 
black Medicine Man of the Pe- 
quakets. His gifted and educated 
mind made him the master of the 
Indians.” 

“When inflammation and swelling 
increased the pressure on his brain, 
Windsor became the Evil Spirit and 
the Avenger. I think the avenger 
was the Evil Spirit, with turnable 
garments, instead of a bear’s skin. 

“During the worst part of this 
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period of inflammation and swelling, 
he changed into the lone worker 
and wonderful inventor in the hid- 
den cave. 

“When the abscess almost paraly- 
zed his brain, Windsor became the 
imbecile in the log cabin. He was 
almost without reason. He had 
very limited powers of motion and 
speech. 

“When the abscess discharged, 
Windsor became the cave worker 
again. As his brain improved, he 
climbed slowly -up through the 
other three stages back to Paradise. 

“You may now understand why 
Windsor’s diseased mind gave the 
peculiar name of Paradise to his 
fair, fruitful farm, on which he 
passed the most pleasant periods of 
his strange, abnormal life.” 

“T want to ask a few questions,” 
said Washington. “First, can the 
Duke of York finish his inven- 
tions?” 

“No and yes,” replied the learn- 
ed doctor. “When the mind is 
normal, the objective mind and the 
subjective mind balance each other. 
The normal mind may well be call- 
ed the balanced mind. 

“The injury to the Duke of York’s 
brain weakened his objective mind. 
This gave his subjective mind the 
controlling power.” 

“The subjective mind is the 
source of all inventions. It may 
well be called the inventive mind. 

“During the period of the cave 
worker, when his objective mind 
was almost paralyzed by the great 
pressure on his brain, Windsor’s 
subjective mind, thus freed, would 
have an almost unprecedented 
capacity for inventions. He might 
invent more in a few months than 
a normal mind could invent in many 
years. His machines for killing 
people may be a century in advance 
of our time.” 

“This encourages me to tell you 
what I have kept to myself,” inter- 


rupted Washington. “I think, the 
.finished machine was designed to 
move through the air and to drop 
explosives upon Indian forces and 
villages.” 

“You did right, when you des- 
troyed it,” said the doctor. “The 
less the world knows obout such 
machines the better. 

“IT can now answer your question 
more clearly. In my opinion, the 
normal mind of the Duke of York 
cannot finish these machines in this 
cave. If you should guide him in- 
to this cave, he would not know 
that he had ever been here. His 
normal mind would neither recog- 
nize nor understand the machines 
that his abnormal mind has invent- 
ed and constructed. 

“On the other hand, the Master 
of Paradise farm made his inven- 
tions when his mind was almost 
normal. ‘These inventions are very 
different. They are improvements 
in farm tools and machines, im- 
provements in grinding and sifting 
grains and improvements in house 
furnishings.” 

“The Duke of York can finish 
those inventions. But they may 
not interest him now.” 

“Can the Duke of York remem- 
ber what has happened since his 
injury?” asked Washington. 

“His mental condition was anal- 
ogous to sleep,” answered the doc- 
tor. “When you sleep, your ob- 
jective mind sleeps too. Then 
your subjective mind, which never 
sleeps, has full control. The sub- 
jective mind is the source of all 
dreams. It may be clearer to say 
that dreams are one of the many 
inventions of the subjective mind. 

“During sleep, dreams are con- 
tinuous. We are only conscious of 
those dreams that occur during the 
intermediate period between sleep- 
ing and waking. We only remem- 
ber clearly those dreams that occur 
at the moment of waking. 
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“During the periods of the im- 
becile and the cave worker, Wind- 
sor’s objective mind was almost 
paralyzed or asleep. He can have 
no memory of what happened dur- 
ing that time. 

“He can have no connected mem- 
ory of what happened during the 
periods of the Evil Spirit and of the 
Medicine Man. 

“By the way, during these peri- 
ods, Windsor’s subjective mind in- 
vented the strangest, strongest plot 
[ have ever known. As the Medi- 
cine Man, he taught the Indians to 
fear the Evil Spirit, increased their 
superstitious terror and prevented 
any united effort to destroy this 
scourge of the tribes. As the Evil 
Spirit, he killed the red warriors 
and cut his fearful cross on their 
foreheads. As the Cave Worker, he 
invented fearful machines to kill a 
great many Indians at one time.” 

“In a short time, this abnormal 
man might have exterminated the 
Indians who had wronged him. I 
believe, as you do, that the hidden 
hand of God is guiding this strange 
affair to a most satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

“In my opinion, Windsor will re- 
member his pleasant life on _ his 
mountain farm. To his normal 
mind, those memories will not be 
quite so real as_his other memories 
of his home in England. He will 
go home. 

“Did the Imbecile change to the 
Avenger in the glen?” was Wash- 
ington’s final question. 

“As an analogous case, a clot of 
blood in his brain may change a 
strong, vigorous man to a helpless, 
speechless paralytic in an instant,” 
replied the doctor. “If this clot 
could be removed, he might be re- 
stored in an instant. So, if the ef- 
fects of the bones in the imbecile’s 
brain were alleviated, he might be 
transformed in an instant. His 
swiftest change would naturally 
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follow the discharge of the abscess. 

“In the natural course, his other 
changes would be slower, in accord 
with the conditions of his mind. 
But any powerful emotion, especial- 
ly love, might excite his unbalanced 
mind to unusual conditions. You 
know, a powerful emotion may ex- 
cite a normal mind to insanity. 

“T think, the man who came from 
the glen was the cave worker. He 
naturally resumed his work, as 


though he had awakened from 
sleep. 

“] will now consider my most 
important point. The subjective 


mind has other powers that we are 
beginning to develop and to par- 
tially understand. 

“The subjective mind has domin- 
ion over all other creatures. By its 
power, some persons handle deadly 
snakes. A girl, with her objective 
mind locked by artificial sleep, was 
recently sent into a collection of 
ferocious, wild beasts. She went 
among them without fear and they 
obeyed her. 

“The subjective mind may cure 
disease. You saw me put Windsor 
to sleep, so he felt no pain when I 
cut his head open. He obeyed me. 
The subjective mind may transfer 
thoughts to another mind at any 
distance. It may discover what 
happens at any distance. It may 
produce a visible form, resembling 
any person, send it to any place 
and endow it, in a limited way, with 
motion and speech. This has been 
done by several persons. It is done 
by concentrating the mind on this 
desire for a sufficient time. 

“At the moment of death, when 
the objective mind is weakest and 
the subjective strongest, a power- 
ful desire to accomplish a certain 
purpose may cause the subjective 
mind to produce an apparition that 
will try, for a limited time, to ac- 
complish the desired purpose. The 
best authorities maintain that the 
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subjective mind may call back an- 
other subjectve mind to the body, 
which it has just left, and thus re- 
store life to the dead. So far as I 
know, this has not yet been ‘done, 
except by the perfect subjective 
mind of Christ. ‘What I have done 
you can do,’ is Christ’s message to 
the world. 

“IT will go no further into this 
interesting subject. I have _ told 
you this so you may understand my 
final point more clearly. 

“The Evil Spirit, with his objec- 
tive mind dormant and his subjec- 
tive in control, may have possessed 
some of the supernatural powers 
that the superstitious Indians _at- 
tributed to him. When Windsor 
in the disguise of a negro, told the 
old Sagamore that he had_ been 
given power over other men, he 
may have told the truth. How 
true are these words from the Bible, 
‘We are fearfully and wonderfully 
mae,” ” 

“I now understand the situation 
and know what to do,” said Wash- 
ington. “To prevent the horrors 
of an Indian war, we will destroy 
the bear skin, wolf skin, turnable 
garments, knife and all other things 
that connect the Evil Spirit with a 
white man. We will now carry 
them into the cabin.” 

When this had been done, the 
doctor inquired: “What shall we do 
about the cave and its other con- 
tents?” 

“We will leave it to Higher 
Power,’ answered Washington. 
We will close the stone door. The 
log cabin will burn with great heat. 
This may close the door permanent- 
ly or open it.” 

They waited until the log cabin 
had burned. “The door is closed,” 
said the doctor. 

“Who will reopen it?” laughed 
Washington. 

Then they turned and _ strode 
swiftly out of this story. 


William Plantagenet Windsor 
and Mary Sarah Chase were mar- 
ried by Rev. Theodore Hooker from 
Concord. The record of this mar- 
iage may be found in the capital 
city. 

The Duke and Duchess of York 
arrived in England a short time 
after the death of his father. 

The Duchess of York was well 
received,-on account of her long 
lineage. When William, the Con- 
querer, prepared to invade England, 
he was joined by Edmund La 
Chassee, a. younger son of the Duke 
of Brittany. William welcomed 
this powerful ally and soon learned 
to esteem him for his good qualities, 
After the Conquest, William gave 
La Chassee a title and estate. He 
changed his family name to its 
English translation, Chase. The 
Chase coat of arms is one of the 
oldest. 

When spring came, Mary yearn- 
ed for the pleasant home among 
New Hampshire’s matchless moun- 
tains. It was easy to persuade 
her husband to go back to Paradise. 
They passed many pleasant sum- 
mers at the fair farm on the moun- 
tain top. “And it came to pass 
that after many days” the merry 
voices of happy children were heard 
in the beautiful gardens of Para- 
dise. 


The writer was born among these 
White Mountains. When my sight 
was failing, I returned to the 
scenes of my childhood. How 
many times, I have sat under the 
old oak by the refreshing spring and 
thought about the strange history 
of this forsaken, family farm on the 
mountain top. In this narrative “I 
have extenuated naught and set 
down naught in malice.” I have 
only changed a few family names. 


THE Enp. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST FRIENDLY TREES 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


No. 6. 
THE CHESTNUTS 


The Chestnut Tree speaks of 
leisure and quiet, and is hence the 
typical tree for the languid month 
of August. Where can one find so 
delightful a spot as beneath the 
thick shade of a chestnut on a hot 


and dry August day? I know of. 


no tree more beautiful than a chest- 
nut tree, if it grow out by itself 
and develop into the fine cone-like 
mountain of thick foliage. The 
horse chestnut grows in the same 
way; a beautiful cone like a well 
made stack of hay, with the most 
thick foliage. The horse-chestnut 
has the more beautiful flower, but 
its foliage is more heavy and less 
graceful than the regular chestnut. 

The leaf of the chestnut is large 
and richly green, which crown its 
fine shape and splendidly arching 
branches with a beauty unequalled. 

The flowers of the chestnut be- 
come full of a delicate odor the 
early days of July and last till the 
middle of the month, and _ they 
possess an odor that mosquitoes do 
not like, and the ground beneath 
a chestnut is a fine place to camp, 
as the mosquitoes keep away. 

I think the coloring of the chest- 
nut is the purest green of any of 
the trees, they cluster in stars and 
have long tapering and _ graceful 
shapes. The chestnut is the one 
tree, where growing out alone on a 


plain, the diameter will equal its 
height. Grown in closely filled 
clumps the chestnut grows like the 
oak, tall, straight and powerful, 
and makes a grove of rare dignity 
in an old growth. 

The Greek and Roman _ poets 
speak with deep feeling of the 
chestnut, and when we spend an 
hour beneath its branches we may 
know we are enjoying what the 
great classical souls enjoyed 2,000 
years ago. And as one sits beneath 
these noble branches he looks aloft 
and sees forming the most delicious 
morsel that nature shapes up for 
the tooth of man—there hung high 
aloft is the chestnut. And nature 
carefully guards that morsel; wrap- 
ped in a silken wrapper, enclosed in 
a leathery jacket and packed in a 
prickly pulp case, it is safely pro- 
tected from insects and vermin till 
ripened. Carefully has nature lock- 
ed that morsel in its mass of por- 
cupine spines. 

And while lying here take one of 
the chestnut leaves and compare it 
with a beech leaf’ or any _ other. 
Where can you find such a shape, 
and such grace of the parallel veins, 
sweeping with gracefulness in exact 
parallels. Nature put lots of work 
into making a chestnut tree, and 
slow indeed must be the soul of a 
man to respond to the work of 
Nature, if he does not enjoy to the 


full this fine tree. 
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THE BROWN TRAIL’S CREED 


By Mary Elisabeth Smith. 


Beyond the valley the trail began, through meadows 
made its way, 

But stopped at times by a gurgling brook and hid as if 
in play. 

Tho loth to leave, yet it started on—then twisted, 
turned a will, 

Only to face about at last and zigzag up the hill. 


Upon the hillside, huge, sombre pines let pungent 
branches down, 

To kiss the face of the tiny trail, and veil with needles 
brown. 

They rocked and swayed to a rhythmic tune, their arms 
reached far and wide, 
But the trail slipped from them and hied away, up the 

mountain’s ragged side. 


The east wind roared, danced about in glee and flitted 
on before, 

While fire-flies flashed their brightest light above a 
small tent door. 

The brown trail paused by the smould’ring fire a stricken 
soul to greet; 

He had crept away like a wounded stag into this wild 
retreat. 


The trail caressed as a mother will, and healed the 
bruised heart, 

Then sent him back to the world of men, to work and 
do his part. 

The trail of life—no eye can see—nor the goal; where 
does it lead? 

And since we can not retrace our steps, let us follow 
brown trail’s creed. 











EDITORIAL 


At this writing, the chief impres- 
sion which the present presidential 
campaign makes upon the average 
citizen is one of indefiniteness. In 
this section of the country, at least, 
Senator Harding and Governor 
Cox mean nothing to the popular 
mind but names of two men from 
Ohio. Neither is identified with 
any great question, any strong 
position, any notable achievement. 
Iach is the editor of a country 
daily; and each, contrary to the 
usual rule in regard to newspaper 
men in politics, has been financial- 
ly and_ politically successful. 
Neither would have been consider- 
ed a presidential possibility had he 
resided elsewhere than in Ohio. 
Each is the head of a kangaroo tick- 
et. 

If the presidential candidates of 
the two parties make only a nega- 
tive impression on the mind of the 
average voter, their platforms make 
no impressions at all. The Repub- 
licans at Chicago tried to assemble 
a document which should mean 
everything and nothing. To an al- 
most unprecedented degree, they 
succeeded. With this remarkable 
production as a model, the Demo- 
crats at San Francisco tried to out- 
dodge this triumph of dodging ;— 
and it is not for us to say that they 
failed. 

Is there then in this dense fog 
above the political swamp nothing 
upon which one can stand with 
comfortable security while marking 
a cross at the head of his ticket? If 
there is, we fail to find it. The 
way out is not through a third 
party. The time is not ripe for it 
and if it were, there is no leader 
in sight. 

And yet there are among the 
leaders of both parties plenty of 
men whose ability, courage and 
honesty we all recognize and in 
whom we have confidence. Why 


not realize upon these assets? 


Why 


not use their names to create in 


some of us more enthusiasm for 
party success than we now feel? 
And, taking a higher plane, why 
not put them to work for the nation 
at a time when they are _ sorely 


_ needed ? 


To be explicit, if Senator Hard- 
ing should announce that,-in the 
event of his election as president, 
he would invite Elihu Root to be 
his secretary of state; Herbert 
Hoover to be his secretary of com- 
merce or labor, and John W. Weeks 
to be his secretary of the treasury 
or the navy; and so on with men of 
equal standing for the various cabi- 
net posts, it would give some of us 
a greater feeling of security than we 
now feel as to the welfare of the 
nation following his election. 

We write from the standpoint of 
a Republican by inheritance, belief 
and practice; but it seems to us 
that we should say the same things 
as to Governor Cox if our party 
label were Democratic. 

In the early years of our history 
as a nation really great men were 
in the majority among _ cabinet 
members. No one will claim that 
such has been the case during the 
present century. But if that cus- 
tom were restored; if our best men 
were secured for cabinet portfolios ; 
if they were given opportunity as 
well as responsibility; if they were 
treated as associates and advisers 
of the Chief Executive, rather than 
as his errand boys and clerks; if 
they were interposed as a buffer be- 
tween executive and legislative 
jealousies; we have faith to believe 
that our government affairs could 
be carried on with greater economy, 
efficiency and dignity, and that 
some of us would have more rea- 
son to be proud of and satisfied 
with our party affiliation. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


AMERICANS BY ADOPTION. By 
Joseph Husband. Illustrated. 
Pp. 153. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


“Americans by Adoption” is a 
good book. We wish it might be 
used as a textbook in every public 
school in the land. It is well writ- 
ten and interesting. It shows that 
the United States is and always has 
been the land of opportunity. It 
gives in brief the lives of nine great 
men and shows their relation ‘to 
their times. It shows that environ- 
ment may handicap or help success, 
but cannot prevent it. And, final- 
ly, it shows that success is not 
merely the making of money; not 
at all the making of money, unless 
that money be used for the benefit 
of mankind. 

The nine men to whom a chapter 
each is given are Stephen Girard, 
son of a merchant of Bordeaux, who 
saved the credit of the nation and 
gave one of the great fortunes of his 
time to charity; John Ericsson, son 


of a Swedish iron miner, whose 
Monitor saved the day for the 
North against the South; Louis 


Agassiz, son of a Swiss clergyman, 
who gave Americans their first and 
best lessons in the book of nature; 
Carl Schurz, son of a German 
schoolmaster, who raised the plane 
of our politics and journalism; 
Theodore Thomas, son of the Stad- 
tpfeifer or town musician of Essen, 
Germany, who did more than any 
other man to make good music 
popular in this country; Andrew 
Carnegie, son of a Scotch weaver, 
who perfected the American steel 
industry and gave $350,000,000 of 
its profits to education and other 
worthy causes; James J. Hill, born 
in a log cabin on a Canadian farm, 


who built the empire of the North- 
west; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
born of a French father and an Irish 
mother in a Dublin cobbler’s shop, 
who made the noblest and truest of 
American sculptures; and Jacob A. 
Riis, one of the 14 children of a 
Danish schoolmaster, who let the 
first light of day into darkest New 
York. 

President William Allan Neilson 
of Smith College, himself a native 
of Scotland, contributes a worthy 
word of introduction to the volume, 
which, he says, should have been 
called “Americans by Choice,” be- 
cause “we who have of our own ac- 
cord left the old world and taken 
up citizenship in the new know that 
we have chosen her, not she us.” 

“Americans by Adoption” or 
“Americans by Choice” is a book of 
New Hampshire interest because 
Theodore Thomas and Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens spent much of their 
last years among us, at Bethlehem 
and at Cornish, where their memo- 
ries are still revered, and their 
homes and haunts are preserved by 
their widows. 

“In 1885 Saint-Gaudens moved 
from the city (New York)”, says 
his biographer, “and established his 
family in an old Colonial house at 
Cornish, New Hampshire........ 
Here was open country, a land of 
green hills and blue’ sky, a place 
where the man to whom beauty was 
a living thing might find widening 
inspiration.” There he did much 
of his best work, there “in the quiet 
peace of the New Hampshire hills 
his spirit passed,” on the third of 
August, 1907, and there his studio 
remains, a museum of his rt, 
which should become a shrine for 
artists from the four corners of the 
earth, 
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THE DAY 


By Frances Mary Pray. 


Morning in the garden, the flowers all unfolding. 
Sunlight gleams reflected from the gleaming drops of 
dew, 
Clearest bird songs filling all the leaf-hid boughs and 
tree tops, 
Joy of work awaiting, and the day yet fresh and new. 


Noontime on the high road, the dusty flowers drooping, 

Twisting, writhing heat waves rising in the blind- 
ing glare, 

Shrill cicada clamor breaking in upon the silence, 

Dragging feet plod onward, head bent low, heart full 
of care. 


Evening from the hilltop, the West all wondrous sunset, 

Purple mist veils floating thru the valley far below, 

Clear and sweet the calling of the thrush from woodland 
dimness, 

Rest and peace and quiet in the golden after glow. 


volume is printed for its publishers, 
further New Hampshire interest like their other attractive books, by 


because the handsome, well-made the Rumford Press of Concord. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


BENJAMIN F. HANSON. 


Former Mayor Benjamin Frank Han- 
son of Somersworth died suddenly at his 
home in that city, June 24. He was born 
in Somersworth, December 12, 1848, the 
son of Benjamin F. and Mary E. (Lib- 
bey) Hanson; and was educated at the 
Sanford, Me., public schools and_ the 
Lebanon, Me., Academy. During most of 
his life he was engaged in the livery 
business in Somersworth and was one of 
the most expert horsemen in the state. 
A Democrat in politics, he was promi- 
nent in public affairs, serving in the Legis- 
lature, as commissioner of Strafford 
county, as city treasurer, as mayor of 
Somersworth five terms, as judge of the 





THE LATE BENJAMIN F. HANSON. 


Somersworth district court, and as chair- 
man of the board of cemetery trustees. 
He was a director of the Somersworth 
National Bank and president of the Han- 
son Family Association. Mr. Hanson was 
a Mason of lodge, chapter, and com- 
mandery, and a Patron of Husbandry, 
having been master of his local and Po- 
mona granges and a district and Pomona 
deputy of the State Grange. He attend- 
ed the Baptist church. Mr. Hanson mar- 
ried October 25, 1866, Fannie T. Thomp- 
son of Shapleigh, Me. Their one son, 
Bert, a graduate of Phillips Exeter, Yale 
and the Cornell Law School, is a lawyer 


in New York City, where he has served 
as assistant district attorney and is now 
connected with the United States Customs 
service. f 


DR. I. A. LOVELAND. 


Israel Albert Loveland, M.D., was born 
in Gilsum, November 3, 1850, the son of 
Israel B. and Sarah (Thompson) Love- 
land, and died at his home in Keene, July 
5. He was educated at Marlow Academy 
and at the Dartmouth Medical College 
from which he graduated in 1874. After 
practicing medicine for 35 years in West- 
moreland and Gilsum he removed to 
Keene in 1909 and engaged in the real 
estate and insurance business. He was 
a member of county, state and national 
medical societies and a contributor to 
medical journals, his specialty being nerv- 
ous diseases and drug habits. While at 





THE LATE Dr. I. A, LovELAnp. 


Westmoreland he was physician to the 
county institutions and superintendent of 
schools; and at Gilsum he was _ post- 
master and executive officer of the board 
of health. He was a Republican in poli- 
tics; a member of the Masonic order and 
Patrons of Husbandry, and of the official 
board of Grace Methodist church, Keene. 
He also held several offices of trust in 
connection with his business relations. 
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Dr. Loveland married, first, October 21, 
1875, Lucy Mahala, daughter of General 
Daniel W. Bill, and, after her death, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Gunn, who survives him, 
with two daughters by his first marriage, 
Fannie, wife of D. W. Felch of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and Ada, wife of Prof. W. 
Bridge Jones of Ashland, Wisconsin 


HENRY L. BARNARD. 

Henry L. Barnard of Troy, well known 
resident of Cheshire county, passed away 
very suddenly July 5. Born in Marlboro, 
January 23, 1861, the third son of Calvin 
and Mary Perkins Barnard, he came to 
Troy while young and there was prepared 
in the public schools for New Hampshire 
College at Hanover, when he graduated in 
the class of 1881. After finishing his col- 
lege course he located in Troy, working 
as clerk in a general store, which he later 
bought and conducted until his death. 
He was a valued member of the Congre- 
gational church and had served as trustee, 
deacon and Sunday School superintendent 
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for many years. He was prominent in 
Masonic and Odd Fellow circles, having 
served as District Deputy Grand Lecturer 
in the Masonic order and was a Past 
District Deputy of the Odd Fellows. He 
was also a member of Hugh de Payens 
Commandery, Knights Templar of Keene. 
In politics he was a staunch Républican. 
He had served as member of the School 
Board of the town and was moderator at 
the time of his decease. For’many years 
he was one of the trustees of the Public 
Library, clerk of the Board of Water Com- 
missioners, and one of the executive com- 
mittee of the County Y. M. C. A. A man 
who filled every position of trust with 
marked ability, thus winning for himself 
a high place among the citizens of his town, 
always ready to take an active part in all 
matters pertaining to the public welfare, 
never shirking a duty and never turning a 
deaf ear or a closed palm to any worthy 
object, he will be greatly missed in his 
home, in the church, and in all the various 
activities of Troy. June 24th, 1903, Mr. 
Barnard married Miss Luetta M. King of 
Keene, who survives him, together with 
two brothers and three sisters. 


BUTTERFLY 


By Albert Annett. 


Loiterer in the Sun’s highway! 

Vagrant of a summer day! 

Staggering from feast to feast, 

Never doubting in the least a 4 
All the world was made for you— 

Your own law and gospel too— 

Sun-drop! blossom of the air! 

D0 you remember, floating there, 

The worm and darksome chrysalis 

From which you rose to joy like this? 
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